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MERICAN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, organized 
by bankers, business men and engineers of the 
United States, aims 


First—To establish friendly commercial relations with 
all countries of the world; 


Second—To participate in the development of such 
enterprises—domestic or foreign—as will broaden 
the scope of American activities and lead to a 
better understanding of international relations; 


Third—To promote the organization of corporations 
or associations to bring together foreign and 
American bankers, business men and engineers, 
for the transaction of business and the develop- 
ment of undertakings which will be mutually 
advantageous. f 
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FOREWORD 


MERICAN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION can best serve the three 
I purposes which inspired its organization by assisting the mer- 
chants, bankers and engineers of the United States to meet their 
competitors of other nations in the markets of the world on an 
independent and competitive basis and thus to develop our country 
as an active partner in the world’s affairs through the operation 
and ownership of our own ocean transportation facilities. The suc- 
cessful world trader is usually the one who is best equipped to deliver 
his products cheaply and quickly at his customer's door. 


Intensified war production of cargo vessels has placed the United 
States in a favorable position in the freight-carrying trade of the 
world, yet along with this development our present ocean transporta- 
tion lines must be strengthened and more fully equipped by the con- 
struction of those classes of passenger liners best suited to each of 
our various trade requirements. New passenger routes must be 
inaugurated, supplied with suitable vessels and operated in a world 
service in which both the freighters we have built and the passenger 
liners we are now building and shall build in the future will play 
their proportionate parts. 


Such a passenger service will provide direct interchange of 
passengers, fast freight and mails with those foreign countries with 
which we trade and thus tend to overcome the obstacles placed in 
the way of free trading when negotiations are conducted through 
the ports and firms of a third country. If we are to hold and increase 
our foreign commerce, it is essential that our customers be enabled 
to travel in American steamships operated by us for our mutual 
benefit and sailing directly to our shores, instead of being compelled 
to reach our markets through competitive countries. 


The position which our shipping now holds in the maritime 
world by reason of the shipbuilding and ship operating facilities 
created by the war's demands for tonnage marks a new era for the 
United States on the seas—marks an upturn from the ruinous depres- 
sion into which our merchant marine declined after the Civil War 
and during which the foreign commerce of the United States was 
almost entirely dependent upon the foreign shipbuilder and operator 
whose first object is always to benefit the trade of his own country. 
This position is now being subjected to the test of competitive condi- 
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tions of peace-time world trade. We can maintain it by constructing 
and operating in world competition those classes of ships which will 
contribute most to the proper rounding out of our merchant fleet. 


The first-class passenger steamship is the nerve force of a mer- 
chant marine. Foreign trade of any magnitude depends primarily 
upon, and is built up by, the establishment and maintenance of 
regular sailings on fixed dates of first-class steamships with the best 
passenger accommodations, each boat designed for its particular 
service. Supplementing them, we must have cargo liners of from 
10,000 to 15,000 tons deadweight and fitted with limited passenger 
accommodations. With such regular service radiating from the 
various ports of the United States to the other ports of the world, 
the two problems of finding markets for our normal excess of produc- 
tion and of cargoes for the great fleet of freighters built during the 
war, can be solved. 


Alive to the merchant marine problem as it existed during the 
first three years of the world war, American International Corpora- 
tion has followed the situation carefully through its many and rapid 
changes in the last three years. Soon after its formation in 1915, 
the Corporation cooperated in the purchase of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company which has since greatly strengthened its service 
to and in the Orient as far west as India, has re-entered the Atlantic 
with regular sailings from Baltimore through the Panama Canal, 
and has established the first around-the-world service with regular 
sailings ever undertaken under the flag of the United States. 


In 1916 the Corporation made important investments in the 
United Fruit Company whose fleet is the basis of a growing trade 
with Central America and the West Indies, and in International 
Mercantile Marine Company whose great strength in the trans- 
atlantic trade is now being developed by new services to the German 
ports and into the Mediterranean. 


As the carrying trade outlined rests primarily upon the ability 
to construct economically the required types of ships for these trades 
and secondarily upon their successful competitive operation, Ameri- 
can International Corporation supplemented its ship operating in- 
terests in the fall of 1916 by taking an important part in the purchase 
and expansion of New York Shipbuilding Corporation which now 
owns the largest and best equipped yard in this country for the con- 
struction of the specialized types of ships essential to the growth of 
the American merchant marine—a yard whose reputation for such 
construction was already well established. 


Soon after the entry of the United States into the war, American 
International Corporation, through the formation of a subsidiary 
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company, undertook the construction and operation of the great 
ship assembling plant at Hog Island for quantity production of 
freighters, and is now carrying this work through to a successful 
conclusion. 


The most vital problem now before this country in connection 
with its foreign trade is the construction and operation of American 
ships on a competitive basis with those of other countries. This is 
fully understood by our Congress and legislation of a most construc- 
tive character is now pending in that body, which promises a sound 
basis upon which can be built an efficient and adequate American 
merchant marine. 


At the end of the war, New York Shipbuilding Corporation found 
itself with a complete, well-balanced plant approximately three times 
as large as in 1916 and with a competent organization under the 
leadership of President M. A. Neeland and his experienced and 
capable staff of executives, which, having effected this expansion 
under war conditions, has now established this development as an 
efficient working unit for peace-time competition, possessing facilities 
for the construction of the largest modern passenger liners and war- 
ships. It is now engaged in the construction of forty-three vessels of 
various classes for the Government and for private interests, among 
which are three of the largest battleships for the United States Navy 
and, for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the most important 
addition now being made to the passenger fleet of the United States. 


Its complete facilities and its experience of twenty years in the 
construction of naval vessels, passenger-and-cargo liners and such 
specialized types as oil tankers and colliers, have placed the Corpora- 
tion in a foremost position among shipbuilders and assure to the 
American merchant marine a strong support in its competition for 
an adequate share in the carrying trade of the world. 


GEORGE J. BALDWIN 
Senior Vice-President 
American International Corporation 


Chairman of the Board 


New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
May 15, 1920. 


MARVIN A. NEELAND 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


PERATING today the largest self-contained plant of its kind 
in the world, New York Shipbuilding Corporation is equipped 
to build entirely within its own yard from raw materials any 

type of ship from collier to passenger liner and from destroyer to 
superdreadnought. Designed primarily for the construction of large 
passenger-carrying vessels, the expanded facilities of the yard are 
contributing to the American merchant marine the most important 
group of these ocean liners now being built for our merchant fleet; 
and at the same time the yard is adding more naval vessels to that 
splendid list whose service records have made renowned the name 
of New York Shipbuilding Corporation. The plant consists of five 
double and eight large single shipways and ten smaller ways, served 
by the most comprehensive shop facilities, wherein are built modern 
vessels in all their complexity of structure and equipment. 

The attainment of this plant capacity could hardly have been 
possible without the tremendous impetus given to American ship- 
building by the war; but the fact that “New York Ship” and not 
some other yard has established America’s primacy in ship con- 
struction, is due solely to the inherent strength of the plant's original 
layout and to the steady development of its organization during the 
past two decades. 

The plant of the present New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
was started in 1899 as the New York Shipbuilding Company by the 
late Mr. Henry G. Morse, an experienced builder of bridges and 
ships, who decided to break away from the old, accepted traditions 
of shipbuilding practice and establish his own yard in which he 
could apply to this industry the most up-to-date labor-saving ma- 
chinery and tested methods of structural steel construction. Just 
at that time the perennial question of Governmental assistance to 
the development of American shipping by means of subsidies for pas- 
senger liners was more than usually to the fore, and the industry 
looked forward to a period of extensive business. The original plan 
was to build the new plant on Staten Island and the company which 
was formed was therefore called New York Shipbuilding Company. 
It was found impossible, however, to acquire the contemplated site 
and investigation was made of locations down the coast from New 
York as far as Virginia, special attention being paid to the Delaware 
River District. The result of investigations by several inspection 
parties was the purchase of a tract of about 160 acres on the east side 
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LAYOUT OF SHIPWAYS 


Stretching along the Delaware are the various groups of shipways comprising the 
presenti yard of New York Shipbuilding ran To the original covered 
ways shown on the left, pp.stream, have been Added Ways T and Ui show- 
i hite superstructure; four open and six covered destroyer ways, and, across 
Ze PNewton Creek, the four ways of the new South Yard. 


of the Delaware river in the southern part of the city of Camden 
New Jersey, across the river from Philadelphia. The ground condi- 
tions were especially suited to the building of shipway foundations 
and railway facilities were adequate. : 

It must be remembered that in starting this shipyard Mr. Morse 
had an entirely clean slate on which to write. He was able to free 
himself from many of the traditional shipbuilding practices that 
were out of tune with the advancing mechanical technique of the 
twentieth century; whereas many of the old yards, then and still 
in existence, were the result of gradual growth over many years, 
some of them even from the days of the wooden ship, and were there- 
fore handicapped in the proper installation and application of the 
improved labor-saving machinery. The yard of New York Ship- 
building Company was designed for the use of just this machinery. 


Ea fundamental principles were laid down in the design and 
construction of this yard; then considered more or less radical 
departures, they made possible the new war-time yards and have 
been generally adopted by the older plants. These were: First, the 
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general application to shipbuilding of the bridge-builder’s practice 
of fabricating steel from templets; second, the routing of material 
through the yard in an uninterrupted course without back-hauling 
from the time of its receipt in a raw state to its erection or assembly 
in finished shape on the ship; third, the installation of an overhead 
crane system of the traveling type, that would effectively serve 
every part of the yard and ways where material was to be stored or 
handled; fourth, the housing of the principal shops and the ways 
under a continuous roof structure so that all parts of the work could 
be carried on regardless of weather conditions. This last point does 
not apply merely to rain and cold, for a mid-summer sun can make a 
steel ship on an uncovered way so hot that it is practically impossible 
to continue work on either the outside or the inside of the hull. 

In particular the first two principles outlined above brought with 
them the necessity for other innovations in the details of ship planning 
and construction. In the first place the templet system introduced 
the principle of specialization which was becoming an increasingly 
important factor in American industrial development. Permitting 
complete fabrication of steel even before the keel of a ship was laid, 
the templet system necessitated a drafting-room organization which 


PLANT LAYOUT 


Between the rear of the ways and Broadway stretch the shops and atorage facili- 

ties/of the yard. In the foreground, just beyond the railroad tracks, are some of 

the storage sheda and the original plate and angleshop. Immediately behind the 

original covered ways is the machine shop and back of this the power house. 

Beyond this original yard layout are the shops and storage spaces serving the 

newer groupa of ways. To the left of Broadway are the administration buildings 
and supplementary storage yards. 
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THE ORIGINAL COVERED WAYS AND SHOPS 


could provide the complete information from which a more extensive 
mold loft could make its templets. This in turn did away with the 
old-fashioned method of “lifting” templets from work in place 
before the shop could function, and enabled material to proceed 
directly to its destination. 

With the plant so laid out that material would move steadily 
forward from the storage yards to the shipways and outfitting basins, 
a system had to be devised whereby each picce of material would 
indicate the course it was to follow through the plant and the work 
to be done on it in the shops through which it was to pass. This 
problem was solved by the development of a system of letters and 
numbers painted on each piece of material, which both indicated 
the routing and identified the detailed blue prints which had been 
distributed to the shops as working instructions. Closely allied with 
this was a cost system involving a classification of material and an 
allocation of expense items which has proven most satisfactory. 

The introduction of revolutionary methods in any industry is 
inevitably accompanied by cries from the “old school” that it cannot 
be done. Such was the experience of New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. It had to meet opposition not only from the established 
yards but even from some of the men gathered together to put these 
plans into operation; many were doubtful as to the possibility of suc- 
cess, some were even more skeptical and a few were obstinate to the 
point of insubordination in refusing to carry out the new ideas. These 
few had to be eliminated and the others won over to cocperation in 
applying these novel methods to so old and conservative a trade as 
shipbuilding. 

The particular point of contention, since it was the idea most at 
variance with established custom, was the extensive application of 
the templet system. A templet is a wooden or paper pattern in 
accordance with which the steel plates or beams or other fabricated 
parts are worked up. Under the old practice it was customary to 
develop only the frame-work and a very small part of the ship’s 
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THE MOLD LOFT WHERE THE TEMPLETS ARE MADE 
In the upper picture are some of the wooden templets or patterns, and in the lower 
view templets of paper are being made. The steel for the ships is shaped and 
punched in accordance with these patterns which are laid out with the greatest 

accuracy and completeness of detail, 
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PLATE BENDING FLOOR 
A section of one of the shops where steel plates are heated and shaped. 


structure. After the frames had been erected and elaborately trued 
into place, the balance of the work was done by shipfitters who con- 
structed wooden templets at the ship's side and took them to the 
shops as patterns for fabricating the parts. The new methods 
afforded much greater accuracy of construction than was obtained 
in the old way. 

Introduction of the templet system carried this same degree of 
exactitude in the erection of the frames to the construction of the 
entire ship. The men in the mold loft became specialists in working 
up these templets from drawings with mathematical precision. It 
was soon found that the templets could be made of paper in most 
cases, thus materially reducing their cost. These light paper patterns 
were easily carried to the shops where the steel was fabricated to 
conform with them exactly. Then the steel parts were transported 
to the ships where they fitted into place, thus eliminating a large 
amount of the work formerly done by the shipfitters. So exact has 
the work become from the introduction of templets that the rivet 
holes in two or even three thicknesses of plates and angles match 
perfectly when these parts are assembled. 

The advantages of this system are obvious. There is no need for 
waiting until a certain portion of a ship has been built before the 
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rest of the parts can be constructed, for the shops can go ahead with 
their work from templets for any part of a ship at any time, knowing 
that when that particular part is wanted by the ship erectors it will 
fit its appointed place because it is just the right size and because 
every other part of the ship that has been erected has fitted with 
equal nicety and has left that place the size anticipated from the 
beginning. This being the case, templets for an entire ship can be 
made before any of the raw material for the construction of that ship 
has been delivered at the yard, and one such set of templets can be 
used for the building of as many ships of the same design as may be 
wanted. It was the templet system that made possible the large 
output of standardized ships from Hog Island and from the other 
ship assembling yards built as a war measure; but the system had 
spread from New York Ship to other yards long before the entrance 
of the United States into the war. 

That these four principles embodied in this new yard were sound 
both in conception and in execution, is proven on two counts: first, 
that they have endured successfully over a period of twenty years, 
during which the plant has trebled in size; and second, that they 
have been adopted and copied by other shipbuilders throughout the 
country. That their introduction abroad has not been more exten- 
sive is due more to the opposition of labor to the introduction of 
labor-saving methods and to the Old World's disinclination to scrap 
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